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Abstract 
Body Concepts and Clothing Behavior 
of Business Men 
by 
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The purpose of this research was to examine the 
relationships between specific aspects Of the seli and 
clothing behavior. Interest in clothing and the style of 
clothing preferred were examined as a possible means OL 
predicting Beanery variables. By understanding why 
one dresses in a specific manner, one could) better 
enhance first impressions and, thus, capitalize upon 
initial occupational and social contacts. Fisher and 
Cleveland's work provided the theoretical framework for 
this research. It was assumed that one's attitude about 
one's body mirrored important aspects of the personality 
structure. 

A non-random sample of 30 men was selected from 


business and professional men in Edmonton and St. Paul, 
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Alberta. The ener ee to measure the selected 
personality variables and the clothing behavior were: the 
Holtzman Inkblot Technique, the Index of Adjustment and 
Values, Clothing Interest Inventory, and the Clothing 
Style Preference Test for Men. A background information 
questionnaire was used to obtain the subject's occupation, 
age, Marital status, number of dependent children, and 
yearly family income. Questions concerning the ecu: 
clothing behavior and beliefs concerning Btochins were 
also asked. 

A Pearson Correlation Matrix was used to analyse the 
Gotan Statistical be oe es indicated significant correla- 
tions resulting between the Clothing Interest Inventory and 
amount of money spent on clothes, reasons tor clothing 
expenditures, and the importance of clothing to business. 
Significant correlations also resulted Pee tane sone 
and Amount; Importance and Amount; and Importance and 
Reasons. 

The findings did not support the theoretical framework. 
The results indicated that clothes are considered to be 
important to one's occupational or business success. It 
appears that the impression one makes through the use of 
clothes is an important consideration when examining 


clothing practices. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 
Statement of the Problem 


Men have long been called the "conservative element" 
with regards to fashion (Hawes, 1939). This concept, how- 
ever, came to an end in the 1960's, a decade of dramtic 
' change in men's wear styles and in men's awareness of 
fashion. 

This increased freedom in dress was benefical to men 
in that it allowed them greater opportunity to express 
their personalities through clothing as well as allowing 
them greater physical and psychological contort, This 
freer expression erases clothing could, however, pose 
mee encare the young professional. A spokesman at 
Boston's Liberty Mutual expressed the sentiments shared 
by many large companies. He stated that young executives 
sometimes appeared for work dressed in sportscoats and, 
occasionally, a turtleneck "but if they want to become 
boss, they had better dress like the boss does, which 
means white shirt, dark suit, dark shoes and socks, and 
a conservative tie" ("The Masculine Mode," February 28, 

To GteD eos) a ACCOTOIN GUO ory Ker c(L953)-) 2b 2s necess— 


ary for executives to project an air of competency and to 
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show that they have a general grasp of the situation. By 
accomplishing this, some are able to blind themselves and 
others to the fact that they succeed in holding their jobs 
merely because they look like executives. 

GVothing is Renata cree to be of major importance in 
men's occupational endeavours. Therefore, as it is be- 
lieved that body image affects the style of clothing worn, 
the purpose of this study concerns relationships that ex- 
ist between specific aspects of body image and behavior 
Belavec comctoching by a selected qroup of business and 
DErcfessional men. If it is, in fact, true that there is 
a relationship between body image and clothing behavior, 
these factors could play a role in one's occupational 


success. 
JUSELEPCAEIVON 


Clothing plays an important role in one's everyday 
life. The way one dresses has remarkable impact on the 
people one meets professionally or socially and can 
greatly affect how one is treated (Molloy, O75) ee 
Whether one wears the eevesanet fashion can mean the 
ere eee between success or failure, Rober sricemiee 
rejection. Successful dressing can: 

Open the doors to the executive suite to men 

for whom they are now closed. Make movement 


up the social ladder easier for some. Make 
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it easier for many men to sell everything better-- 

including themselves. (p. 9) 

Ryan (1966) considered clothing to be an expression or 
reflection of one's personality. Body boundary and self- 
concept are considered to be important variables in the 
development of the personality. Fisher (1973a) concluded 
that body boundary influences the style of clothing one 
wears. Ryan (1966) stated that the self-concept is impor- 
tant in influencing one's clothing choice. As these two 
variables are considered tovattecticlothingschorces sthic 
seems to be an area worthy of investigation. 

A review of the literature reveals a vast number of 
auietiie Woe women's clothing behavior but few 
studies concerning men's clothing behavior, particularly 
business and professional men's clothing behavior. As 
Storwingevswor mayor importance in men's occupational 
tite, this seems to be an area worthy of investigation. 

According to Anspache(1967)e1nterest. in dress peaks 
in the middle years and then declines. Also, regardless 
of income or social status, marketing research indicates 
adeeline sin expenditurers for clothing in later life. 

It would, therefore, be of interest to examine the degree 
Of interest in clothing in relation to actual clothing 


behavior. 
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Objectives 


1. Develop and establish test-retest reliability for an 
instrument to test business and professional men for 
the style of clothing most preferred. 

2. Study the interrelationships among body barrier, self- 
concept, interest in clothing, and clothing style most 
preferred. 

3. Study the relationships between the demographic data 


and the personality and clothing variables. 
Assumptions 


ee Beay image boundary is measurable. 

2m -Clotaing behavior, ispecitically interest in clothing 
and style of clothing preferred, can be measured. 

3. Men have preferences in clothing styles and know their 


preferences. 
Hypotheses 


The hypotheses postulated for this study are shown in 
chart form and in the form of expected results. For exam- 
ple, Hypothesis 1 indicates that there will be a signifi- 


cant relationship between body boundary and self-concept. 
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lcoretical Framework 


The theoretical framework for this study is based on 
Fisher and Cleveland's work (Fisher and Cleveland, 1965) 
on the body image boundary. They believe one's attitude 
about one's body mirrors important aspects of the person- 
ality structure. The body image serves as a screen upon 
which the individual projects personal feelings, anxieties, 
and values. 

According to Fisher and Cleveland (1965) and Cooley 
(1968), the body image boundary and self-concept are a 
true reflection of an individual's feelings about the self 
and affect one's method of dealing with the social environ- 
“ment. It also seems that the style of clothing preferred 
(Compton, 1964; Kernaleguen, 1968) and interest exhibited 
(Ryan, 1966) are an indication of the individual's method 
of coping with the environment. Variations among individ- 
uals in self-concept and body image boundary are evidenced 
by the ste or clothing preferred “and interest iin cloth- 
ing.  sprcrerred ‘clothing styles, tend anterest mn ’clothing 
are, in turn, affected by body image boundary and self- 


CONCEDL. 
Definition of Terms 


Body Boundary: It is a personality dimension denoting how 
an individual experiences the body boundaries (Fisher and 


Cleveland, 1968). The boundary is composed of two non- 
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dicotomous elements--barrier and penetration. 


Barrier: It is an index of the degree to which 
the individual regards his body exterior as a 
defensive boundary. Barrier score is operation- 
ally defined as the number of times a Barrier 
response is given on the first 25 cards of the 
Holtzman Inkblot Technique, Form A. Theoreti- 
cal score range is from 0-25; a high score in- 
dicates high Barrier (Fisher and Cleveland, 


1.0 S:) 


Penetration: It is an index of the degree to 
which the individual regards his body boundaries 
as eaSily penetrable. Penetration score is 
operationally defined as the number of times a 
Penetration response is given One the: first 25 
Caraseonm the Holtzman inkbloc Technique, Form. A. 
Theoretical score range PS frome 2 oe wa eon 
score indicates high Penetration (Fisher and 


Cleveland, 1968). 


Self-Concept: This is the self one thinks oneself to be 
(Edmiston, 1960). The self-concept is operationally de- 
fined as the total score on the self-concept section of 
the IAV. Scores may range from 49-245; a high score 


indicates a high self-concept. 
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Interest lin Clothing: > This is defined in terms of interest 
evidenced by time, energy, thought, and attention given to 
clothes. Interest in clothing is operationally defined as 
the score obtained from a series of ten questions, each of 
which can be checked in one of five categories. The theo- 


retical score range is 10-50 (see Appendix B). 


SEV ceOmmecOening: It is™those aspects of clothing which 
ecoipasc tcOloL, line, form, texture, ald sproportion.» “The 
style score 1S operationally defined’ as the score obtained 
from the Men's Clothing Style Preference Test as described 
on page 43 and outlined in Appendix C. The theoretical 

Brors range is from 0-15; a high score indicates preference 


for avant-garde clothing. 


Conservative: Clothing that is widely accepted 
and more commonly worn ‘9 the majority of males. 
It is operationally defined as the number of 
times a conservative style, as deer ned by a 
panel of judges, is chosen. Each conservative 


choice receives zero points. 


/ career neces Clothing worn by those men ane 
are more fashion conscious. It is not commonly 
worn by the majority of males either because of 
it's newness, design line, texture, or Peer 
Ilteas operationally defined as the number of 


times an avant-garde style, as determined by a 
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panel of judges, is chosen. Each avant-garde 


choice received one point. 


Limitations 


The results of this study are subject to the following 


limitations. 


hice 


Non-random sampling: The findings of this research 
cannot be generalized beyond this study. 
Restricted income group: The sample was confined 
to the middle and upper middle income group. 
Limited age range: All subjects were between the 


ages of 24 and 54. 


Small sample size: The study was limited to 30 


subjects. 
No direct observation: Clothing behavior (actual 


purchasing practices) cannot be predicted except 


in conjunction with the shopping situation. 


Social implications: Clothing behavior may vary 


between the business and social setting. 
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CHAPTER II 
REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


This chapter includes three main sections. The first 
two deal with body image boundary and self-concept. The 
third section deals with fashion and the various aspects 


dealing with the "why" of fashion. 
Body Image Boundary 


Body image boundary is the psychological process of 
defining the body's periphery. The boundary is composed 
of two alanine -leeieetens and penetration. To examine 
these two elements, Fisher and aie ciena utilized an ink- 
blot series to arrive at a barrier index and a penetration 
index. 

The barrier score is based on the count of the number 
of responses elicited from an inkblot series which empha- 
size the protective, decorative, or containing qualities 
assigned to the periphery of the percept (Fisher, 1964). 
"The barrier score is an index of the degree to which the 
individual regards his body exterior as a defensive barrier 
that is armored against penetration" (Fisher and Cleveland, 


1956, p., 374). 
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The penetration score is based on a count of the ink- 
blot responses in which emphasis is placed on the destruc- 
tion, evasion, or bypassing of the boundary (Fisher and 
Cleveland, 1965). The penetration score was initially 
conceptualized as reflecting the person's feelings of vul- 
nerability. This was theoretically seen as being the oppo- 
Site of body barrier and would, therefore, be negatively 
correlated to the barrier score. This assumption, however, 
has not been proven true, thus much of the research and 
theorizing centers around the concept of barrier (Goldfield, 
Stricker, and Weiner, 1971). 

Concerning the major difference between barrier and 
penetration, Fisher has tentatively concluded that the 
barrier is a measure of persisting attitudes. Penetration 
is, however, that aspect of body image boundary that is 
Tate sensitive to the immediate situational conditions 
(Sonus 71969). srindings from various studies by Fisher 
(1970, 1973a), however, have indicated that the boundary 
is not static and unchanging. There is a tendency for the 
boundary to exhibit moderate stability, however. 

The importance and existence of the body boundary 
dimension is a concept which, fOr; mOst* people, TSed1rficult 
Eo oracor ethe reason for this as’ that in the course of 
normal aeene ae most people do not experience any special 
concern for their body's periphery. People seem to know 


well enough where their body ends and where the outer 
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environment begins (Fisher and Cleveland, 1965), 

The term "body image" has been adopted in relation to 
body boundary to designate the individual's attitudinal 
framework. It defines the individual's current perception 
of the body as well as the long-run concept of it (Fisher, 
1963). The image of the body is the mental picture one 
has of one's body, or in other words, the way the Boas 
appears to that individual. The body image is based on 
each individual's present and past perceptions (Gorman, 
boo) y, | 

The boundary may be conceptualized as having an impor- 
tant role in maintaining stability in the course of one's 
psychological transactions with the world. One's body 
image boundary is the projection of certain assumptions 
about life (Fisher and Cleveland, 1958). In an adult, the 
body image boundary can best be Pee is oer assa pien-= 
omenon reflecting long term assumptions about persons or 
objects and sensory feedback from the periphery of the 
bodviwtt psner,. 197.0). 

Fisher and Cleveland have proposed that there are var- 
iations in how definite or firm one believes one's body to 
be. The view has been taken that the process of learning 
to separate one's body from the environment is vital in 
establishing an identity. Therefore, the body boundary 
Should provide important information concerning adjustment 


strategies (Fisher, 1963). The body boundary is also an 
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indicator of how well defined a person's general self-image 
is (Fisher and Cleveland, 1958). According to Fisher 
(1973a), in the course of growing up, an individual learns 
to have a certain amount of trust in the protective power 
of his flesh. Fisher (1973a) considers boundary to be a 
socialization process. | 

In discussing the importance of the body boundary, 
Fisher and Cleveland (1968) state: 

One could conceive of each individual as equat- 

ing his body with a "base of operations", a seg- 

Menu or the world that 2s specially his, ~His 

body would encompass his private domain and be 

the cumulative site for all of his past inte- 

JasIGedwexpermiences.)) [tacouldy be regarded as 

bounding and containing a complex system which 

has been developed to deal with the world. It 

would encompass a structure which the individ- 

val has built up in his attempts to make life 

Saristving) Lor hamsel ff. e Therefore, \wouldsone 

not expect that the sort of boundaries which 

the individual attributes to his body would 

tell a good deal about his overall WGetena noes 

ing operations? Would one not assume that the 

person who sees his body as an area highly dif- 

ferentiated from the rest of the world and 


girded by definite boundaries has constructed 
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a different type of "base of operations" from 
that of the person who regards his body as an 


area with indefinite boundaries? (p. 56) 


Characteristics of High and Low Barrier Persons 

High and low barrier persons have different methods 
and ways of dealing with the world. When a person is con- 
fident of his body boundaries, he apparently relates to 
others in a manner different from the person who is unsure 
of the barrier separating his body from the outer world 
(Cleveland and Morton, 1962). 

"High barrier persons are seen as having formed sub- 
ity de images of their own bodies and are capable of 
dealing with others from this locus of a firm, well-inte- 
Gractecamsel.—-image™ (Goldrield@et all, I971t, p. 142). The 
high barrier person is described as being more autonomous, 
possessing definite goals, manifesting high achievement 
motivation, approaching tasks forcefully, and as not being 
easily frustrated. This person is also interested in com- 
municating with others (Cleveland and Morton, 1962; R. 
Fisher; 1966; S. Fisher, 1963; Fisher and Cleveland, 1965; 
GOrmirlendneticdi., 19/L). “An Overall picture to emerge of 
al andividual with definite barriers is that this person is 
more active, independent, autonomous, communicative, and 
alsommore likely to channel excitation to the exterior lay- 


ers of the body" (Fisher and Cleveland, 1965, p. 54). 
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The lower barrier person is at the opposite end of the 
continumn in that this person is more passive, more easily 
frustrated, and more suggestible than the high barrier per- 
son. The low barrier individual allows the environment to 
shape him and is passive in the face of external stimula- 
teOn (Goldfield et al., 1971)... The low barrier person is 
also less achievement motivated and less goal striving. 
Under stress, this person experiences maximum physiological 
response internally (Cleveland and Morton, 1962). Fisher 
(1973a) contends that poor boundaries seem to be associated 


with exposure to information which is negative to the self. 


Sex Differences in Body Image Boundary 

Sex differences in relation to body barrier scores 
have been noted by Fisher (1964). In a study conducted 
with 564 subjects, it was discovered “that there was a 
highly significant trend for males to have lower Barrier: 
Scores than temales (p*'<" 0.001)” “Fisher, 1964, p. 9): 
Men also showed a tendency for "higher Penetration scores 
and lower Barrier scores minus Penetration scores than 
women" (Fisher, 1964, p. 9). These findings indicate that 
women have more definite boundaries than men. A possible 
reason for men possessing lower boundaries is that a man's 
role and status in society is based on his attainments 
BMearnerrtoan his bodily attributes, “It is probable; that’ a 
women more nearly equates her body with the self than does 


a man (Fisher, 1964). 
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Clothing and Body Image Boundary 

Clothing can play an important role in establishing a 
secure body image boundary. Research has shown that the 
body boundary may be increased by lightly touching the 
skin. "In general, it has been found that with increase 
in incisiveness of the body boundary by touch, there is 
apparent shrinkage» of* the [touched] body part" Vee and 
Wernen, ooo; py 19). * Ineréasing the“security “of *thevbound-— 
ary in this way probably motivates people to set up bound- 
aries. 

People expend enormous amounts of time and energy in 
setting up their boundaries. -Individuals wear tight fit- 
ting and restrictive garments because these give the wearer 
a sense of being compact and smaller, They wear concealing 
and protective garments as well as cosmetics, tattoos, and 
other embellishments in an attempt to shore up their body 
image boundary (Fisher, 1973a). Research has been under- 
taken to determine the actual importance of clothing in re- 
Parton wcorthe body "image -boundary.WhAs*ayresult, Fusher 
found that the greater the uncertainty one has concerning 
the protective qualities of the body poondaeey tne more 
the individual will seek ways of compensating for and, thus, 
reaffirming the boundary (Fisher, 1973a). | 

eaten (1964) utilized the Compton Fabric Preference 
Test to explore body boundary. The results of that study 


indicate that women who prefer bright, more highly 
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Saturated colors as well as strong figure ground contrasts 
have a lower Barrier score than women who do not prefer 
these fabrics. In the same study, Compton discovered that 
a high Penetration score was associated with a preference 
for warm colors. This finding is not in agreement with the 
findings of Fisher who associated warm color preference 
with a high Barrier score. | 

Kemne bequen) (1.969),efounds in ga tstudyeok college women, 
that those women who were uncertain and insecure about 
their body Honrdasies were most likely to wear the newest 
clothing fashions. mesoanae to Kernaleguen, when a indi- 
vidual is uncertain of the body boundaries, this person may 
attempt to reinforce them through the use of "attention | 


getting" clothes. 
Sel E=Concene 


ee on cept is the view one has of one's self. 
It is an abstraction one develops based on the attitudes, 
Capacities, interests, aversions, desired goals, and past 
and present perceptions one has of one's self (Balleau, 
1972; Coopersmith, 1967; Felker, 1974; Gorman, 1969; Mead, 
1934). Rogers (1951, p. 136) states: | 

The self-concept or self-structure may be 

thought of as an organized configuration of 

perception of the self which are [sic.] ad- 


missible to awareness. It is composed of 
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such elements as the perception of one's charac- 

teristics and abilities; the percepts and con- 

cepts of the self in relation to others and’ to 

the environment, the value qualities which are 

perceived as associated with experiences and ob- 

jects, and goals and ideals which are perceived 

as having positive or negative valence. 

The term self-concept implies that each person has a 
Singular way of thinking of one's self (Gergen, 1968). 
This way of thinking of the self or the view one holds of 
one's self is unique and, to a varying degree, different 
from the view others have of him (Felker, 1974). 

The self-concept is important in that it determines 
the characteristic way one presents one's self in various 
Situations (Felker, 1974; Gergen; 1971; Hurlock, 1929). 
This is to say that "most behaviors which a person adopts 
are those which are consistent with the self-concept" 
VROGers¥ 519517" p7+507) 3? The self—concept* is-crucial*’in 
orienting the individual to his environment and, thus, en- 
able the individual to increase rewards and decrease pun- 


ishments (Gergen, 1971). 


Theories of Self-Concept 

| William James was among the first to write specific- 
ally about the physical self. In doing so, he emphasised 
thes fact that a person's physical body affects the self— 


concept. James (1890) stated that the self, in its widest 
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possible sense "is the sum total of all that he can call 
Distw(D.w29L). 

The self was divided by James into four parts: 

1. The material Self; 

2. The social Self; 

Sa) the spiritual Self; 

4, The pure Ego. 
To the material Self, the body is its most important ele- 
ment and clothing is next in importance. The social Self 
is the recognition one gets from one's peers. A person 
"has aS many social selves as there are individuals who 
recognize him and carry an image of him in their minds" 
(James, 1890, p. 294). The. spiritual Self is the most en- 
Guriucgeparte sot the self. elt consistssof mani ssemoral and 
religious aspirations, one's conscientiousness, and one's 
intellectual endeavors (James, 1902). It is man's subjec- 
tive being. James (1890) discussed three theories con- 
cerned with the pure Ego but did not describe the Ego. 
The theories he discussed were: 

deethewopirituallst theorya- Thissis the idea Of aman. 
possessing a soul. 

2; the Associationists theory - This is a concept of 


unity of the selves. 


3. the Transcendental theory - This is a concept “that 


we are [only]". 
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Cooley developed the concept of "the looking glass 
Sets vibes eis thewtheory that: one ‘ssidea tof athe self .are 
Significantly affected by what one thinks others think 
apnoea. EPROriCooley, the self :hat.1s. most ;important, is 
the reflection of the self from the minds of others (Cooley, 
IGG), 

The "looking glass self" includes three elements: 

1. the imagination of our appearance to the other 

person; 

2éhthe imagination of other people's judgment of that 

appearance; 
' 3. and some sort of self-feeling such as pride or 
embarrassment. 

As we see our face, figure, and dress in the 

glass, and are interested in them because they 

are ours, and pleased or otherwise with them 

eee nae ly as aS) do or do not answer to what 

we should like them to be; so in imagination we 

perceive in another's mind some thought of our 

appearance, manner, aims, deeds, character, 

friends, and so on, and are variously affected 

by it. (Cooley, 1956, p. 184) | 

The self is ane) Cea social interaction. It 
is an expression of far-reaching heredity and social fac- 
tors and, therefore, cannot be understood or predicted 


except in conjunction with the social situation (Cooley, 
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1956). Cooley believed that the self exists in a vague 
though vigorous form at birth and that it is defined and 
developed by experience. According to Cooley, the devel- 
opment of the "looking glass self" can be easily observed 
in children. Children first perceive their influence or 
power over various persons. They then appropriate the 
visible actions of those persons over whom they find they 
have some control. Young children soon learn to be differ- 
ent things to different people. Thus, this action indi= 

. cates that children begin to understand personality and to 
foresee its operation (Cooley, 1956). 

Cooley also observed sex differences in the develop- 
ment of the self-concept. According to Cooley (1956), 
girls care more for the social image and are more impress- 
ijonable. Boys, on the other hand, are more concerned with 
muscular activities and inanimate objects and are, thus, 
less concerned with people. This results in boys develop- 
ing a less impressionable self-image than girls. 

Mead was not. satisfied with the concept of “imagining” 
and characterized the self as being an object to itself. 
For Mead, "the self is not present at birth. It arises in 
the process of social experience and activities" eee. 
1934, p. 135). Gergen (1971) and others have said that 
Mead Peer ae ed the self-concept as a product of the 


social environment. 
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Mead believed the child develops a self-concept from 
a socialization process consisting of various stages. 
Children first observe the behavior of "significant others" 
(euch@as the parental figure) sand imitate, this behavior in 
their play. By taking on. the roles of others, children 
come to think of the self in terms of the behavior of oth- 
ers toward them (Gergen, 1971). For the adolescent, the 
self-concept is the result of increased sensitivity and 
concern with the attitudes of significant others (Hussey, 
1971). Only by incorporating the attitudes of others does 
the individual develop a complete sense of the self. As 
Pie woCl ii Sla product of the Jsocial enyironmentywit,is the 
social group which gives unity to the self and influences 


the behavior of the individual (Mead, 1934). 


Consistency of the Self-Concept 

The self-concept changes slowly and exhibits a strain 
toward consistency (Turner, 1968). Although the self is 
Continuously in,contact with new information, 1t attempts 
to preserve itself. When the self comes into contact with 
new ideas or experiences, these ideas or experiences must 
be consistent with the self in order to be assimilated. 
If the information is Hareeracsae, it will either be ex- 
pelled from the selt (Lecky loos) ~.OLuwll De dtstorted 
or misperceived (Gergen, 1968). 

As a rule, self-concept tends to remain stable 


throughout the adult years, with a tendency to become 
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stronger and more fixed with age (Bugental and Gunning, 
BOS 5). 
The success with which the individual adjusts to 
the problems of adult life is bound to have some 
effect on his concept of self. The more success- 
fully he adjusts, the more favorable his self- 
concept will be and the more self confidence, 
assurance, and poise he will have. (Hurlock, 
1ESTS SS enero 
Low self-concept is associated with short term adaptation 
and inconsistency. High self-concept is associated with 


long range adaptation and consistency (Ziller, 1973). 


- Appearance and peel canesne 

The self-concept is influenced by the physical self, 
personal appearance, dress, and grooming (Stang, 1957). 
Appearance is, thus, important to the self-concept. It is 
a communication device for establishing, maintaining, and 
altering the self. "The meaning of appearance, therefore, 
is the establishment of identity, value, mood, and atti- 
tude for the one who appears ay the coincident programs 
and oes awakened by his appearance" (Stone, 1962, Dp. 
93). 

In a sense, Poe clothing one wears is an expression 
of one's relationship to the social enor and one's 


perceptions of one's self (Wallen, 1956). 
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Hi Order LOeCcOonSstruct. and maintain has pubic body 
concept the individual will cloth himself in pre- 
ferred ways, use assorted padding, camouflage, 
corsetry, cosmetics, and other means for looking 

his best, the way he wants other people to see 

him. (IOUS ced pO 501i, Ome One 

meconding to Hurlock) (1959)), (clothing MOR oc Hant Ou 
men because it establishes and maintains one's social sta- 
tus and economic success in social interaction. Men are 
aware of the fact that clothing tells others not only what 
sort of person he is but also how eet he is (Hurlock, 
1959). 

Hurlock also. believed that clothing could be an indi- 
cation of one's adjustment to aging. When one's adjustment 
LOmagiog as poor, interest, 3n; clothing may be intensified. 
This intensity, however, would be concentrated on clothes 
that create an illusion of youth or, in other words, that 
one is younger than one actually is. This especially 
applies to the middle and upper classes because they are, 
according to Hurlock (1959), more interested in retaining 
a youthful appearance than are those persons in the lower 


classes. 
Fashion 


Fashion is a concept which has interested many people. 
A question which has provoked great interest is, what is 


fashion? 
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Simmel (1904) described fashion as follows: 

Fashion is the imitation of a given example and 

satisfies the demand for social adaptation; it 

leads the individual upon the road which all 

travel, it furnishes a general condition, which 

resolves the conduct of every individual into a 

mere example. At the samé time it satisfies fe 

no less degree the need of differentiation, the 

tendency toward dissimilarity, the desire for 

change and scontrastyiwhich pines the fashion of 

today ,aneindi vidual astampa) (pp. 135) 
Fashion can only thrive in a social setting. Also, within 
the context of this setting, Hurlock (1929) believed that 
the more advanced the organization and larger the social 
group, the greater is the importance placed on clothes. 
According to Simmel (1904) and Kroeber (1957), changes in 
fashion are a reflection of the uncertainty of the time 
period. As stated in their writings, the more uncertain 
the times, the more rapidly the fashion will change. 


Since the French Revolution, masculine fashion became 


Standardized with little change from year to year, and men 


desired to dress inconspicuously. It was the attempt On 
well-dressed men to conform to the fe snwen Standards of 
their peers: The well-dressed gentleman did not attempt 
to attract attention by his clothes (Hurlock, £929 )), 


Hanger (1959, p.. 191) attributed) the: conformity “in 
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masculine fashion to the emergence of the middle class. 
Herstated: 

The emergence of middle class supremacy also 

facilitated the trend for drab uniformity in 

men's fashions. Since the middle classes set 

an example for sobriety and conformity by their 

dark clothes, these were followed by the cleri- 

cal office workers or "white collar" workers 

who imitated their superiors to overcome their 

own feelings of inferiority, and became even 

more inconspicuous stemware 

During the 1960's, there were fast, drastic changes 
in men's fashions. The rapidity of change perhaps un- 
nerved many men. Before 1960, what tie to wear was the 
largest problem men faced in dressing--everything else 
“axe a matter of subtle differences (Hollander, 1974). 
With the eruption of the width of tie question, fashion 
changes for men accelerated greatly. Ae many men are 
NavingqulO diccarvd, Old styles for new sty lesemerely ‘to re- 
main a desired distance behind the avant-garde (Hollander, 
OTA). 

Some critics lament the fact of built-in obsoles- 
cence in women's clothing but it now appears that the same 


Situation has developed in the men's wear industry. John 
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Morgan in The New Statesman described the wardrobe of the 
fashion-conscious Mod. "The smart Mod would need some 18 
shirts, eight pairs of trousers, the turnover being necess- 
arily swift since Stephen [John Stephen designs and sells 
Mod clothes] changes the fashion often." It could be said 
that Stephen and other manufacturers embraced. Detroit's 
idea of planned obsolescence" (Morgan, 1964, Dp. SS yoy ear 
After the changes of the 1960's it now appears as if 
men's wear is undergoing another change in the 1970's, in 
that there is a return to the classic, conservative look. 
Apparently manufacturers have discovered that men prefer 
Classic styles. Some of the colors and designs of the 


1960's have been retained, although softened and adapted to a 


more classic look ("Men's Wear Junks the Peacock Look",1972). 


Interest in Clothes 

Interest in clothing has been defined by Rosencranz 
(1949) as the amount of time, energy, thought, money, and 
attention given to clothes. By way of arriving at this 
definition, Rosencranz conducted a study to determine 
women's interest in Snes Based on the findings of 
this study, the following ee enone can be made. 

eemeinterest in clothing can beucvaluatedsby the 
amount of time, money, and attention given to personal 
SLotninc: 

2. The range of types of garments ina Hy ucyarel eS ward- 


robe is a sensitive measure of the woman's interest in 
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clothes (Rosencranz, 1949). 

Several studies have examined interest in clothing as 
opposed to clothing worn, and both of these variables have 
been elated to personality. 9. Machover (1949)) and Ryan 
(1966) utilized projective techniques to examine interest 
in clothes. They have suggested that interest in clothes 
may be related to adjustment. Other researchers (Vener, 
1953; Vener and Hoffer, 1959; Rosencranz, 1962) discovered 
a relationship between high clothing interest and high 
social participation. A lesser relationship between high 
interest and extraversion was also noted. Knapper (1969) 
positively correlated (at the 0.05 level of significance) 
clothing interest to Extraversion on the M.P.1. 


A distinction should be made between high interest in 


clothing and feeling well-dressed. The studies cited indi- 


Cave ahatvhaghanterestiim clothings 1s5 Lankeds ton Vacks of 
self-confidence and efforts at social participation, and 
that clothing serves as a compensatory device. Feeling 
that one is well-dressed leads to high social participa- 
tion. This high participation is, however, the result of 
higher morale, feelings of efficiency, and greater satis- 
faction derived from the clothing (Knapper, 1969). Ryan 
(1966) summed up the question of clothing interest and ad- 
justment as follows: "The greater the self-confidence, 
the lesser the need for, and hence interest in, clothing" 
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Motives 

Various 2P6i 3 have investigated the underlying mo- 
tives in clothing selection. Hurlock (1929) investigated 
the motives affecting fashion change in a mixed sex mature 
CLoupe sone, COnctuced *thatl dppedrancerr1s "the major deter— 
minant of clothing selection. In this study, men consid- 
ered the cost and usefulness of ‘the garment to be of major 
meee farce, and were also prone to arbitrary preference in 
clothing selection... In 1956, a study conducted for the 
United States Department of Agriculture found that men con- 
Sidered color to be the most important consideration in 
Glotunming selection, with "style Next vin importance <Mahla, 
1971). Researchers (Alexander, 1961; Ryan, Ayres, 

Chr penter: Densmore, Swanson, and Whitlock, 1963) have ex- 
amined men's desire to be well peecceds In these studies, 
the findings indicate that the need to impress others is 
the major consideration in clothing behavior. 

Some of the motives for dressing fashionable have been 
expressed but a major one has not. This factor is dis- 
thotaa by Hurlock (1929) who believed that fear affected 
clothing behavior. According to Hurlock, men are more dom- 
inated by a fear of being ieee eee dressed than are 
women. Thus, many men conform to the current fashion out 
of cone Of rerribucison., Infact, Hurtock (1929, Dp. AD) 
was moved to state "those who can be indifferent to the 


opinions of social groups are the aristocrat and the tramp 
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Wellan (1966) studied the importance piacea on; cloth-—- 
ing styles by male executives. In contrast to Hurlock, 
Wellan found that men valued their own opinions on clothing 
aS more important that the opinions of others. They felt 
that they were as well-dressed as their associates and that 
their associates were aware of their (the subject's) cloth- 
zn: 

The desire to project an air of self-confidence is al- 
sO an important consideration. If one is certain one's 
clothing is appropriate for the situation and that it suits 
one's me eeomatitys tension is reduced thus giving rise to 
greater self-confidence and poise (Treece, 1959). It is 
the need for self-confidence which is perhaps the basic 
factor underlyingeall «otdthe reasons for desiring to feel 
well-dressed, and the importance of dressing attractively. 
Anspach (1967) estetedmthattiusiseser=contidence trather 
than self-expression that is the basis for those impress- 
ions one conveys first to one's self and next to others. 

It is%through the use of clothes that sone ‘conveys ‘these im- 


pressions. 


Clothing as a Status Symbol 

A subject usually omitted from the literature sis: the 
use of clothing as a status symbol. Jasinski (1957) was 
interested in, the possibility that within an organization, 


the styles of dress might be used as a means of identifying 
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the various informal groups which cut across formal organ- 
izational lines. In addition to confirming this hypothe- 
Sis, he found that clothes can also be used to indicate 
the hierarchical differences within the informal groups. 

In examining the importance attributed to clothes, 
Form and Stone (1955) studied employee attitudes toward 
clothing and their personal image within the company. 

They found that the importance of clothing varied with the 
type of occupation and the occupational standing in the 
company. The general tendency was for those persons in 
high prestige occupations to place more importance on 
clothes than those in low prestige occupations. 

White collar and manual workers considered clothing 
to be important in the work situation for different reasons. 
Office workers considered clothing important for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. they experience stress on contact with the public 
and high prestige people, and clothing helps to relieve 
the stress; 

2. they desire to make a satisfactory impression on 
people; 

3. and they feel that good clothes are prescribed by 
the job or job situation. 

In contrast, manual workers emphasized the utility and 
functional qualities of the garment as well as its protec- 


tive and durable qualities (Form and Stone, 1955). Vener 
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(1957) related the focus of one's emphasis on the impor- 
tancesoL clothing to social) status, upward mobility, and 


anount Or SOCial) participation. 


Research Related to Men 

Frost (1968) examined college freshmen and senior 
business and agriculture students on clothing attitudes 
and values. ‘She found that, regardless of major or year, 
economy and comfort were the most important clothing atti- 
tudes. She also found that agriculture students scored 
Significantly higher on the economic value than did busi- 
ness pened: This finding supported the results of Form 
and Stone (1955) showing that persons in white-collar posi- 
tions view clothing in terms of the impression one can 
make, while manual workers stress the functional utility 
of clothes. 

Risley (1969) investigated clothing behavior, interest 
in selected fashion items, and their relationships to mas- 
culinity-feminity traits scored according to the Sixteen 
Personality Factors test designed by Cattell. The O'Connor 
Clothing Questionnaire for Men was used to examine the 
clothing behavior. The sample of college men” in “this study 
ranked appearance, comfort, and experimental use highest, 
indicating that these clothing behaviors were considered to 
be the most important. These findings were similar to the 
findings of ‘O'Connor (1967). The’ findings also indicated 


that college men were concerned about clothes and were 
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conscious of the fashionability of -clothing in their cloth- 
ing piechaeeee 

Harrison (1968) investigated clothing selection and 
purchasing practices of a group of college men, and exam- 
ined whether these processes were related to social partic- 
ipation and clothing cerns She determined that there 
was a Significant positive correlation between Seren par= 
ticipation and clothing interest. In regards to the cloth- 
Migeriectecet evar invie Harrison Loundmthat the Cost of the 
garment purchased, the type of store shopped in, the rea- 
son for selecting the store, and the method of payment, all 
correlated significantly with: clothing interest. Amounts 
Ci money Spent on clothing also correlated positively ‘with 
Prescaccree ol the subject s7socral participation. 

PleeCLOUNING. practices Om caEoroupsOL icOblLeqe sproftess— 
ors were examined by Dearing (1969). Employing a sample 
of 440, results indicated that there were differences among 
Six college faculties in regards to their personal esti- 
mates of clothing interests. These differences were at the 
0.001 level of significance. High interest was indicated by 
56 percent of the business and architecture ieee. 
whereas only 30 percent of the agriculture, engineering, Ox, 
natural science faculty responded in this manner. 

This study also indicated an age difference in cloth- 
ing styles chosen. The older professor was likely to be 


the more conservative. In contrast, the younger professor 
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was likely to be the more casually dressed. Those respond- 
ents in the middle years were in a period of transition be- 
tween the two extremes of the older and younger men. This 
study indicated that age and occupational field affects 
clothing behavior (Dearing, 1969). 

In conclusion, the literature concerning. Body Image 
Boundary and Self-Concept indicated that these two person- 
ality variables are important in influencing the clothing 
one chooses to wear. The literature also indicated that 
white collar workers consider clothing, an important facet 
in impressing others, and ln projecting an .aix of self 
gaa speci Generally, these two factors may be important 
in a white-collar business situation and contribute to the 


degree of success one experiences in business. 
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CHAPALERY «lid: 
METHODS AND PROCEDURES 


This chapter includes descriptions of the selection 
of the sample, the instruments, directional rating of the 


variables, and statistical methods for analyzing the data. 
setectionnom® theysample 


The non-random sample consisted of 30 men, all of whom 
were business or professional men in Edmonton and St. Paul, 
Alberta. Fifty-two business an professional men were 
first contacted by telephone and asked if they would partic- 
ipate in the research. Some information concerning the re- 
seavch qwasitgiven gat; that «tame t(see tAppendixiA)ise Potential 
subjects were told that the testing would take approximately 
45 minutes to one hour. 

After the initial contact was made, an appointment 
date and time was arranged for those men who consented to 
participate in the research. Of the 30 volunteers, 24 were 
tested individually and six were tested in small groups of 
two and four. All of the tests were administered in a 
questionnaire form and in the following order: 1. the 
Body Boundary Index; 2. the Clothing Style Preference Test 


for Men; 3. the Index of Adjustment and Values; 4. the 
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Clothing Interest Inventory; 5. and the Background Infor- 
mation Questionnaire. The total time required to complete 
all instruments was 35 minutes to one hour and a half; the 
average amount of time for all subjects to complete the 
test was 45 minutes. 

Table 2 gives the frequencies, percentage distribu- 
tions, means, and standard deviations for the background 
data consisting of age group, number of dependent chaldren, 
and total yearly family income. Table 3 gives the fre- 
quencies and percentage distributions for the remaining 
background data (marital status and occupation). Table 4 
gives the frequencies and percentage distributions for 


questions concerning clothing practices. 


hegardinggthe clothing practicespmererred to in’ Table 
AA OL the 30 men believed that they spend the same 
amount or more than other men spend on elothange, Nine of 
the 30 men believed that they spend less than other men. 
Twenty-two men of the 29 men responding to the second ques- 
tion indicated their reason for clothing expenditures as 
the desire to have nice clothes or the necessity to own 
different clothes. Only seven men indicated a desire to 
spend their money elsewhere. When questioned concerning 
the importance of clothes to their type of business, 23 of 
30 men stated the belief that clothes are important where- 
as seven stated that clothes are not important to their 


type of business. 
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Table 2 
Frequency, Percentage Distribution, Means, and Standard 
Deviation of 30 Men on Background Data (Age Group, Number of 


Dependent Children, and Total Yearly Family Income) 


Characteristic Frequency Percent Mean Standard 
Deviation 


Grouping by Age n=30 
L (24-29) 8 26.67 
(30-34) 8 260.67 
Sie (35-39) 4 13.133 
4 (40-44) 3 10.00 
5 (45-49) 3 10.00 
6 (50-54) ras 13 oD eS 
Total 30 100.00 36.6 Tie 
Number of Dependent 
Children n=30 
0 18 60.00 
1 04 3.33 
2 Z 6.66 
3 3 10.00 
4 ay Seo 
5 if BS 
7 pe Bees Hee) 
Total 30 100.00 Leal i 79 


Grouping by Total 
Yearly Family 


Income n=30 

1 (10,000-12,999) 1 335 

2 (13,000-15,999) 5 16.97 
371(167000-1 8,999) 2 eee 8] 

4 (19,000-21,999) 2 6.6 

5 (22,000-24,999) 4 P3noS 

6 (25,000 and 

over) als) 50.00 
No response a 6.6 . _ 


Total 30 100.00 ert ee | Bd 2 


Note. Mean is between income groups 4 and 5. 
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‘fable 4 
Clothing Practices: 


Frequency and Percentage Distribution 


Characteristic Frequency PRercent 


SS 


Estimate of personal clothing expenditure in relation 
to other men in the same income bracket 


n=30 

Spend more than 
other men 12 _ 40500 
spend the same as 
other men 9 30.00 
Spend less than 
other men ee 30200 

Togas 30 OOOO 


Reasons for spending the amount the subject does on clothing 


n=29 

bukes to have, nice 

clothes and feels 

this is a reasonable 

amount a 48.27 
Wears different kinds 

of clothes depending 

Or danlwvy act yrertres 8 231 OS 
Prefers to spend 

money elsewhere 7 24.14 

iNest | 29 100.00 


Are clothes. important to business or occupation? 


n=30 
yes 23 76.66 
No i 2o33 


Total 30 100.00 
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Description of the Instruments 


Four instruments were used for Ae study; two instru- 
ments were psychological-type tests and two concerned 
clothing behavior. The Body Boundary Index and the Index 
of Adjustment and Values were the two psychological-type 
tests used. The Clothing Interest Inventory and the Cloth- 
ing Style Preference Test for Men were the two clothing be- 
havior tests used. A background questionnaire was also 


administered. 


Body Boundary Index 

The Body Boundary Index was developed by Fisher and 
Cleveland to determine the degree to which people perceive 
their BONS boundaries to be definite and strong, or indis- 
tinct and weak (Dowdeswell, 1972). In examining the ques- 
tion of attitudes Loni the body boundaries, Fisher and 
Cleveland determined that the projective tests were the 
most useful in eliciting information as the informant has 
little conscious information concerning the boundaries. 
Fisher and Cleveland (1958) compared the Inkblot, TAT, and 
Draw-A-Person tests and it was noted that the Inkblot 
elicited considerably more information from the. subject 
than the TAT or Draw-A-Person tests. Originally. the 
Rorschach Inkblot test was used, but it is now recommended 
that the Holtzman Inkblot Technique be used. As this in- 


strument provides the subject with a good opportunity to 
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project different body attitudes, the Holtzman was used in 
this study (Fisher and Cleveland, 1958). 

The first 25 cards of the Holtzman Inkblot Technique 
were utilized in this study and then sent to Fisher for 
scoring. The barrier score is equal to the number of re- 
sponses that were characteristic of emphasis upon protec- 
tive, containing, or covering functions of the periphery 
(Fisher and Cleveland, 1965). The responses qualify as a 
barrier response by falling into various categories: 
Clothing with unusual or decorative functions or clothing 
worn by an animal; animals with distinctive or unusual 
skins; enclosed openings in the earth; unusual animal con- 
tainers; overhanging or protective surfaces; armored or 
protectively walled things; covered, surrounded, or con- 
cealed things; and objects having unusual container-like 
shapes or properties (Goldfield et al., 1971). 

Penetration scores were based upon responses in which 
there was an emphasis on the destruction, evasion, or by- 
passing of the body boundary (Fisher and Cleveland, 1965). 
Any single response could be scored as a barrier response 
and a penetration response only once even though it might 
fall into several categories (Goldfield et al., 1971). 

For barrier, reliability studies. indicate intra- 
scorer reliability of +0.82 to +0.97 with most clustering 
around +0.90 (Fisher, 1963). The split-half reliabilities 


rangestcom +0.47 co +0./0. The standard error of 
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Neasurenent. Wages arom, 2.1.to 2.3 (Holtzman, Thorpe, 
Swartz, and Herron, 1961). This instrument has adequate 
test-retest reliability (Fisher, 1963). No statistics 


regarding validity have been reported. 


Index of Adjustment and Values (IAV) 

The IAV was the second psychological measure selected 
fee this study. The individual's self-concept was measured, 
with the use of this instrument. 

The IAV was developed from the Allport-Odbert list of 
17,953 terms which are considered descriptive of personal- 
ity traits. The original version of the IAV was developed 
by Bills, Vance, and McLean (1951) and consisted of 124 
Gralet names which occurred most frequently in client- 
centered interviews. The present form of the IAV consists 
of 49 items which demonstrated the greatest test-retest 
reliability. | 

The.-Lormiwtilized un: this study 2s..a modification: by 
Edmiston (1960) who used the real and ideal self-image 
ratings. Separate instruction and answer sheets were in- 
troduced by Edmiston so that the subject could not visually 
compare the two ratings. Although the IAV can be used to 
measure both real and ee self-concept, the present study 


included only the real self-concept. 
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Clothing Interest Inventory 

The Clothing Interest Inventory (see Appendix B) was 
Originally devised by Rosencranz (1949) to measure women's 
interest in clothing. Knapper (1969) updated it, altered 
it to be applicable for men, and shortened it. The modi- 
fication by Knapper is the form used in this study. 

The Clothing Interest Inventory consists of ten items, 
all of which can be checked in one of fivelcarecotied. In 
the Knay oer study, the mean score derived was 29.8 with a 
standard deviation of 7.9. The maximum possible score on 


this test is 50; the minimum possible score is 10. 


Clothing style Preference Test for Men 

The Clothing Style Preference Test for Men (see Appen- 
dix Ciwasedevelopedtforsthiststucy Pro investigate ments 
preference for conservative or avant-garde styles in cloth- 
ing. The development of the neasaee resulted from the fol- 
lowing procedure. Pictures of mens wear were selected from 
advertisement and fashion sections of the March 1976 issues 
of Esquire, Gentlemen's Quarterly, and Playboy magazines. A 
panel of 4 judges selected 15 matched pairs of pictures 
from a series of 75 pictures. The pictures were matched 
on the basis of the nares of men's wear featured (i.e. a 
suitewner avsuit)orin (all tsets*of pictures; there’was’ a 
difference in style, and a consensus of the judges on which 
style was the more conservative. A reliability of 0.78 was 


established when this instrument was administered in a 
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test-retest situation to a group of 30 male students. The 
student group consisted of fourth year Commerce students 
and Education graduate students at the University of 
Alberta, 

The men's wear pictures were photographed so that the 
instrument could be used for individual or group testing. 


In a forced choice situation, the subject was asked to 


selected the preferred style from each of the matched pairs. 


The styles rated as conservative received zero points and 
Riewavane-darde styles +eceivyed “ene: point. A tally of the 
selected styles resulted in the subject's style preference. 


The theoretical score range was 0 to 15. 


Background Information Questionnaire 
Background information (see Appendix D) was obtained 
from each subject. This information included the subject's 
occupation, age, marital status, and the number of depend- 
ent children. An optional question concerning the sub- 
ject's total yearly family income was also asked. Three 
additional questions were asked of the subject. These 
questions were: | 
Peels Ccomparitsontto.other men in your income bracket do 
you feel you spend on your clothing: (a) more than 
other men spend? (b) the same amount other men spend? 
or (c) less than other men spend? 
2. Why do you spend on clothing the amount you do? 


(a) Because you like to have nice clothes and feel 
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it is a reasonable amount to spend. 
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(b) Because you 


wear different types of clothes to work depending upon 


yoursactivities for,the day. 


(c) Because you would 


rather spend your money on other things than clothes. 


3... Do» you. feel.clothes are important for your occupation 


and/or type of business? 


Variable 


Body Barrier 

Body 
Penetration 
Self-Concept 


Interest 


Style 


(ade Yess. (b) eNO, 


Table 5 


Directional Ratings of Variables 


Score High Low 
Range SCOre Score 
0=25 High Body Low Body 
Barrier Barrier 
0-25 High Body Low Body 
Penetration Penetration 
49-245 High Self- Low Self- 
Concepe GOnCcepr 
10-50 High Low 
Interest Interest 
0-15 Preference Preference 
for Avant- ine pe 
Garde Conservative 


Statistical Analysis of Data 


The background information for all the subjects was 


tabulated according to frequency distribution and percent- 


ages, 


in addition, \correélations for all tthe Variables 
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Other than Marital status were computed using a Pearson 
Correlation Matrix. The program used was according to 
that in Statistical Package for the Social Sciences 
(SPSS), version 6.02. The 0 V054 significance level for 

the correlations, as printed out by the program, was not 
used because the data was considered multivariate rather 
than bivariate. When as many tests as in this study are 
carried out, the probability that some Type I errors are 
being made is very high. Lack of independent also in- 
Pravecvine probability (of Type Ll errors (Hays, 11973, p- 
Be eee inercr Ore, /the more stringent criterion Of 0.500; 
accounting for 25 percent of the variance was considered 
as a level of acceptance appropriate for this study. The 
choice of 25 percent was an arbitrary one based on the 
rationale that some account should be made rahe the fact 

of repeated use of the data in the analysis. A level of 
at least 25 to 30 percent seemed minimal since a level be- 
low this would mean that little more than chance was re- 
sponsible for what may be appearing on the SPSS print-out 
aS a Significant result. A Multiple Regression Equation 
was utilized to examine the relationship and influence of 
the independent variables (age, marital status, number of 
dependent children, and yearly family income) on the depend- 
ent variables (Body Image Boundary, Self-Concept, Interest 


ineclothing, and Style, of Clothing Preferred):. 


a. 


ies 


CHAPTER IV 
FINDINGS 


Descriptive and statistical analysis of the data will 
be presented in this chapter. The Pearson Correlation 


Matrix was used to test all hypotheses. 


Means, Ranges, and Standard Deviations 


Table 6 records the ranges, means, ae standard devi- 
ations for the Holtzman Technique, the Index of Adjustment 
and Values, the Clothing Style Preference Test for Men, and 
the Clothing Interest Inventory. As reported in Table 6, 
both body barrier and body penetration had a possible score 
range of 0-25. The body barrier scores, for this study, 
resulted in an actual score range of 0-12, with a mean of 
6.33, and a standard deviation of 3.24. Body penetration 
scores ranged from 0-10, with a mean of 3.63, and a stand- 
ardedéevyiiation ofe2246i8 For the; Index of, Adjustment.and 
Values, the possible score range was 49 to 245 and had an 
expected mean of 150. In the present study, the actual 
Score range was 165_to 233, with a mean of 193.93, and a 
Standardedeviation-ofs15.61:esThesactual jmean for this 
study was above the expected mean indicating the sample 


had a higher than average self-concept. The possible 
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score range for the Clothing Style Preference Test for Men 
WocmURLO mL, with an expected mean of 7.5. The actual 
score range resulting from this study was 3 to 9, witha 
Mean score, Of 6,117, and. a Standard deviation of, l..530.8—. cne 
below average mean for the Clothing Style Preference Test 
indicated that the subjects were none Pane ee in their 
clothing choices than the expected average. The Clothing 
Interest Inventory Sel a possible score range of 10 to 50 
and an expected mean of 30. The scores from the present 
study resulted in an actual score range of 15 to 48, with 
a@umeanr or, 31.33), and arstandard, deviation) or 7.64... The 
actual mean was slightly above average indicating the sam- 
ples interest in clothing woeeen iy slightly higher than the 


average which might be expected. 


Table 6 
Possible and Actual Ranges, Means, and Standard Deviations 


for the Variables in this Study (n=30) 


Variable Possible Actual Mean Standard 
Range Range Deviation 

Body 

Barrier 0-25 0-12 6255 | B.24 
Body 

Penetration 0-25 0-10 3308 2.46 
Seli—-Concept 49-245 L65-233 POST n w dN SYA oe 
Clothing 

Interest 10-50 15-48 31.66 7.64 
Clothing 

Style 


Preferred O=15 ile) 627 28 
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Although it would be interesting to compare the means 
obtained in Table 6 with those in similar studies, a direct 
comparison is possible only with the Clothing Interest In- 
ventory. Direct comparison of Barrier means (see Table 7) 
with those of Kernaleguen (1968), Torreta (1968), 
Kernaleguen (1973), Dowdeswell (1972), and Theberge (1976) 
is not possible since the samples differ in sex. The norms 
reported for men (Fisher, 1964) are based on Pie Rorschach 
Inkblot Technique rather than the Holtzman Technique em- 
ployed in the peceent Study) tiere tore, »direct Comparison 
of means is not nessipia: Direct comparison of Barrier 
means with those of Holtzman, Thorpe, Swartz, and Herron 
(1961) is not possible since their norms are based on 45 
inkblot perceptions rather than 25 as employed in the pres- 
enupstudy.) However, research e(Bisher,, 1964) ehas! indicated 
that men have a lower Barrier score than women, but this 
finding was not confirmed in this study where the results 
are, instead, Similar to those found by Torreta (1968), 
Kernalequen (1973), and Theberge (1976) for female subjects. 

Table 8 reports the means and standard deviations for 
the Clothing Interest Inventory for 30 men. These are com- 


Pared sco rric, Linuinge, of Khanpper (1969)”. 
Pearson Correlation Matrix 


The degree of association among the variables was 


analysed using the Pearson Correlation Matrix. Table 9 
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Table 7 
Comparison of Means and Standard Deviations for Barrier 


Scored on the Holtzman and Rorschach Inkblot Techniques 


Group Test Means Standard 
Items |. . Deviations 
HOLezMan etl, ale (1961) 45 is page ge 


average adults, n=252 
Holtzman Inkblot Technique 


Fisher (1964) 25 6.0 —--- 
college men, n=274 
Rorschach Inkblot Technique 


Kernaleguen (1968) VAS | Chrno Ab 3.40 
college women, n=68 
Holtzman Inkblot Technique 


Torreta, (1968) Pas 6.35 Seals 
college women, n=27 
Holtzman Inkblot Technique 


Dowdeswell (1972) 25 4.68 2.42 
pregnant women, n=56 
Holtzman Inkblot Technique 


Kernaleguen (1973) Zo Sug tS S23 
college women, n=40. 
Holtzman Inkblot Technique 


Theberge (1976) a5 Grr 7 7 acl fel 
working women, n=95 

Holtzman Inkblot Technique 

slide presentation 


Davis (1977) 25 65.53 324 
business and professional 

men, n=30 

Holtzman Inkblot Technique 

card presentation 


Note. All Holtzman protocols scored. by Fisher except those 


in sample of Holtzman. 
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gives the intercorrelation matrix for all personality vari- 
ables. Body Barrier did not correlate with Penetration, 
Self-Concept, Interest, or Style. Penetration did not cor- 
relate with Self-Concept, Interest, or Style. Self-Con- 
cept did not correlate with Interest or Style. Interest 


did not correlate with Style. 


Table 8 
Comparison of Means and Standard Deviations for 


the Clothing Interest Inventory 


Group Means Standard 
Deviations © 


Knapper (1969) 
college men, n=88 PAS Nate} 9 


DavasuGlo 77) 


business and professional 
men, n=30 3. 33 7.64 


Table 10 gives the intercorrelation matrix for the 
components of the demographic data and the personality and 
clothing variables. Interest positively correlated with 
Amount, Reasons, and Importance. Neither Barrier, Penetra- 
tion, Self-Concept, nor Style correlated significantly 
with any of the demographic variables. 

Table 11 gives the intercorrelation matrix for the 


components of the demographic data. Reasons correlated 
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positively with Amount, but did not correlate significantly 
with Dependents. Importance correlated positively with 
Amount and Reasons, but did not correlate Significantly with 
Dependents. Neither Amount, Income, nor Age correlated Sig- 
nificantly with the other variables. 

it is of interest to note at this POtntethatwil one 
were to use the levels of Significance as printed out on 
the SPSS Crocnan the number of significant correlations 
would increase. Body Barrier, in Table 9, would correlate 

negatively with the Self-Concept, and the Self-Concept 

| would correlate positively with Interest at the 0.05 level 
of significance. In Table 10, Reasons and Importance would 
Show a positive correlation with Self-Concept at the 0.05 
and 0.001 levels of significance Pespeccively mage,” am 
Lables ll, .correlated positively with Dependents, Amount, 


and Reasons at the 0.05 level of Significance. 
Multiple Regression Analysis 
Sn ee alysis. 


A Multiple Regression Analysis was computed to deter- 
Ane the amount of variability in each dependent variable 
which could be due to the independent variables, namely: 
age, yearly family income, marital LO and number of 
dependent children. The results are reported in Table 12 
although the coefficients of determination were not under 


five percent. 
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Table 12 


Multiple Regression Analysis for Dependent Variables 


(Barrier, Penetration, self-Concept, Interest, and Style) 


and Independent Variables CInCOmMey MS 2), °MS3- 


Age, and Dependents) 
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Dependent Independent Simple Multiple 
Variables Variables R R 
tM GRC La 
Barrier Income 0.089 0.089 
MS2 Oe ass Oreo 
MS3 oo eA alk 0273919 
Age =O 104 0.400 
Dependents 0235 0.458 
Penetration Income ORF 2 i/as Ona 
MS 2 0. 143 0.288 
MS3 miile She) 0.470 
Age —0..065 0.488 
Dependents OLS 0.494 
Self-Concept Income FOS) OFC5) 
| MS2 OO Gz 0.2062 
MS3 =Oa0so 0.080 
Age A eivas so 0.240 
Dependents ealag Rens: 0.431 
Interest Income 0.003 07003 
MS2 —0'095 0.233 
MS3 0.134 ONL 79 
Age S035 OL79 
Dependents = Oo 0.269 
Style Income Oali6 Or lLeOK 
MS2 0.5021 0.189 
MS3 Ome a 0229 
Age =O 2055 0.229 
Dependents 0.079 07253 
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Table 512 


Multiple Regression Analysis for Dependent Variables 


(Barrier, Penetration, Self-Concept, TncCerest, “and Sty le) 


and Independent Variables (Income, MS2, MS3, 


Age, and Dependents) 
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Dependent Independent Simple Multiple 
Variables Variables R R 
Dm <li 
Barrier Income 0.089 0.089 
MS2 0.143 Org Lt 
MS3 sez. / 1! 0.399 
Age SOA 0.400 
Dependents 02238 0.458 
Penetration Income Op277 Ore 7a 
MS 2 ~ OK 14:3 0.288 
MS3 wily sie, 0.470 
Age 05065 0.488 
Dependents Or O) 0.494 
SelE-Concept Income Or 0 or: FOS! 
MS2 BOOZ 0.062 
MS3 =—(2036 0.080 
Age Oe 230 O24 0 
Dependents Ome Ss 0.431 
Interest Income 02008 0003 
MS2 —02095 OR es3 
MS3 On S4 Oli2 
Age O055 Om 17.9 
Dependents =O Loo 0.269 
Style Income Osl16 OeLLO7 
MS2 Oi. Oi: 0.189 
MS3 0.124 0.229 
Age =O055 0.229 
Dependents 0.079 0253 
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Chi-Square Analysis 
Soe a ee ey OLS 


Chi-square analysis was computed to determine the 
association between specific components of the demographic 
data. Tables 13-18 give the cross-tabulation of the vari- 
ables, namely: marital status, amount spent on clothing, 
reasons for spending on Clothing, and importance of cloth- 
ing to business. 

Amount significantly correlated with Reasons at the 
0.0002 level, and with Importance at the 0.0118 level, 
meort ance Significantly correlated with Reasons at the 
0.0007 level. No other Significant correlations resulted 


among the variables. 


Table 13 
Significance of Chi-Square for Tests of Association between 


Marital Status and Amount of Money Spent on Clothing (n=30) 


a 


Count Amount Row 
Total Percent Total 
iL 2 3 
Marital . 
a: 5 7 9 2k 
LGichS 23.55 S003 LO. Gs 
2 5 0 iL 4 
10.03% O05 SUSE 3 PST oe 
5 A 2 2 > 
Sieh 6.57% Oks a yay e 


Note. Raw Chi-Square = 4.847 with 4 Degrees of Freedom 
~igniticant at. 0. 3033 
a = 0.05 
Two-tail test 
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Table 14 | 
Significance of Chi-Square for Tests of Association between 
Marital Status and Reasons for Amount Spent on Clothing (n=29) 


ET CC SSS SS ss SSS 


Count Reasons Row 
Total Percent Total 
Marital : 2 Pa: 3 3 
1 4 6 10 20 
LS 33% 20a 34553 69.03 
2 2 in Aa 4 
180% 3.43% 3.4% TS4Ss 
3 bi di is! 5 
3.4% 3.4% LOS LI S2% 


Note. Raw Chi-Square = 2.045 with 4 Degrees of Freedom 
| Suguritcame aud. 7274 

a = 0.05 

Two-tail test 


Tabley lo 
Significance of Chi-Square for Tests of Association between 


Marital Status and Importance of Clothing to Business (n=30) 


Count Importance ROW 
Total Percent Total 
Marital t 2 
ih 7 5 16 Prat 
LOnke 5Sea6 70.0% 
2 i: ss : 4 
CREE 10.03 CR oy 
iS) 1 . 4 . 5 
CUVEE AS esc l6.1 


Note. Raw Chi-Square = 0.3993 with 2 Degrees of Freedom 
Sronlsi.Caonlteal).9802 
a = 0.05 
Two-tail test 
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Table 16 


a9 


Significance of Chi-Square for Tests of Association between 


Amount of Money Spent on Clothing and Reasons for 


Amount Spent on Clothing (n=29) 


Count Reasons Row 
Total Percent Total 
i, 2 3 
Amount 
1 ‘| 2 0 o 
24.0% 7.0% . 0% 31.03% 
2 0 3 5 8 
0.0% 10.4% Lg) SPs 27.6% 
3 0 5 9 L2 
0.0% 10.4% 31.0% 41.4% 
Note. | ‘Raw Chi-Square = 22.418.with 4 Degrees of Freedom 


pEgniercantoae 0, 0002 


Scala Oa 8 es) 
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Two-tail test 


Significance of Chi-Square for Tests of Association between 


Amount of Money Spent on Clothing and Importance: of 


Clothing to Business (n=30) 
Count Importance 
Total Percent 
a 2 
Amount 
1 ap 4 
16. 7% 13.3% 
2 Z 7 
6.7% 25100 s 
3 0 V2 
0.0% 40.0% 
Note. Raw Chi-Square = 8.8819 with 2 Degrees 


Significant, at 0.0118 
a= O05 


30.03% 


y) 
30.0% 


a2 
40.0% 


of Freedom 


Two-tail test 
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Table 18 
Significance of Chi-Square for Tests of Association between 
Reasons for Amount Spent on Clothing and Importance 


of Clothing to Business (n=29) 


Count Importance Row 
Total Percent Total 
dig 2 

Reasons 

di 3 ) 2 7 
LZ 6.9% 24.13% 

Z 0 8 8 
0.0% 27.63% PAT IES 3 

S 1 13 14 
3.4% 44.9% 48.3% 


Note. Raw Chi-Square = 14.635 with 2 Degrees of Freedom 
Significant at 0.0007 
o7=) 0.05 
Two-tail test 


Findings “Related to Mypotheses 


Hypothesis 1 
mere will be a significant positive relationship 
between Body Boundary and Self-Concept. 
No significant correlation resulted from Body Boundary 


and Self-Concept. Hypothesis 1 was, therefore, rejected. 


Hypothesis 2 
There will be a significant inverse relationship 
between Body Boundary and Style of Cieening Selected. 
No significant correlation resulted between Body Bound- 


ary and Style of Clothing Selected. The hypothesis was, 
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therefore, rejected. 


Hypothesis 3 
There will be a significant inverse relationship 


between Body Boundary and Interest in Clothing. 
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No Significant correlation resulted between Body Bound- 


ary and Interest in Clothing. The hypothesis was, therefore, 


rejected. 


Hypothesis 4 


There will be a significant relationship between Body 


Boundary and Specific Demographic Data. 


No significant correlation resulted between Body Bound- 


ary and Specific Demographic Data. The hypothesis was, 


therefore, rejected. 


Hypothesis 5 
There will be a significant inverse relationship be- 
tween Self-Concept and Style of Clothing Selected. 
No significant correlation resulted between Self- 
Concept and Style of Clothing Selected. The hypothesis 


was, therefore, rejected. 


Hypothesis 6 
There will be a significant inverse relationship be- 
tween Self-Concept and Interest in Clothing. 
No significant correlation resulted between Self- 


Concept and interest in Clothing. Therefore, the 
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hypothesis was rejected. 


Peotnesd 7 
There will be a significant relationship between Self- 
Concept and Specific Demographic Data. 
No significant correlation resulted between Self-Con- 
cept and Specific Demographic Data. Hypothesis 7 was, 


therefore, rejected. 


Hypothesis 8 
There will be a significant positive relationship be- 
tween Style of Clothing Selected and Interest in 
Clothing. 
No significant relationship resulted between Style of 
Clothing Selected and Interest in Clothing. The hypothesis 


Mac, enerefore, ejected: 


Hypothesis 9 
There will be a Significant relationship between 
Style of Clothing Selected and Specific Demographic 
Data. 
Noasignifiacant relationship resulted between Style of 
Clothing Selected and Specific Demographic Data. The 


hypothesis was, therefore, rejected. 


Hypothesis 10 
There will be a significant relationship between 


Interest in Clothing and Specific Demographic Data. 
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There was a. significant positive relationship between 
Interest in Clothing and Amount of Money Spent: on’ Clothing; 
Tiverest and Reasons tor Clothing Expenditures; and) Inter 
est and Importance of Clothing to Business. Hypothesis 10 


was, therefore, not rejected. 


CHAPTER V 
INTERPRETATION 


Fisher and Cleveland's work on Body Image Boundary 
provided the theoretical framework for this study. The 
interpretation of the results is discussed in relation 
to the theoretical framework, the objectives for the 
study, and the hypotheses formulated. 

The first objective was to develop, pre-test, and 
administer an instrument which could test men for the 
style of clothing most preferred. The results of this 
objective was the Clothing Style Preference Test for Men, 

The second objective was to study the interrelation- 
ships among Body Boundary, Self-Concept, Interest in 
Clothing, and Clothing Style Most Preferred. Hypotheses 
Lae Peo pa Ol; and 8 relate to this objective. 

No significant correlations resulted between Barrier 
or Penetration, and Self-Concept, iieerees Pe lOcwiIngs 
OreoryEesor: CLOChing EO While none of the corre- 
lations approached significance, they were all nu eee 
In other words, as the Body Boundary decreased, the Self- 
Concept, the Interest in Clothing, and preference for 
avant-garde styles increased. This supports Compton's 


(1964) and Kernaleguen's (1968) findings that a person 
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who is uncertain about the boundaries will seek ways of 
reinforcing them. 

The third objective was to examine the relationship 
between age, number of dependent children, amount, reasons, 
importance, and income and the personality and clothing 
variables. Hypotheses 4, 7, 9, and 10 were formulated for 
this purpose. 

Interest in clothing correlated positively with amount 
Spencwon clothing; reasons for clothing expenditures, and 
importance of clothing to business, If a person has a high 
interest in clothes, it seems reasonable that this person 
would spend more than the average on clothing, would desire 
nice clothes, and would consider clothing to be important 
to business, Although it did not approach significance, 
Chereawasicaliso ,hagpositive correlation between income and 
interest. This interest in clothing and, thus, emphasis. 
on clothing Supportsavener ts (1957) .hypothesis that the im- 
portance placed on clothing is related to social status, 
upward mobility, and social participation. 

Intercorrelations among dependents, reasons, import- 
ance, income, and age were also examined. Amount corre- 
lated positively with reasons and importance, The corre- 
lations between amount afc reasons, and amount and impor- 
tance were further supported by significant chi-square 
correlations. It seems reasonable that a person spending 


more than the average on clothing would chose a reason for 
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this, the desire to have nice clothes. It also seems 
reasonable that the same individual would justify the 
clothing expenditure as a necessary factor to occupational 
success, 

Reasons correlated positively with importance. The 
correlation between reasons and importance was further 
Supported by a chi-square correlation significant at the 
0.007 level. The individual who believes that clothing is 
important to business is more likely to indicate as a rea- 
Sone tom Clothing Set tere ee the desire to have nice 
clothes, Or even, the necessity to have different .clothes 
depending impon thejdavly activity. | lr vchothes! were not <im— 
portant to business, one would be more likely to mnie fee 
the desire to spend one's money elsewhere. This supports 
the findings of Alexander (1961) and Ryan et al. (1963) 
that the impression factor is an eee consideration 
in clothing practices, 

| Werewthe slevels of signaticance as printed .out by SPSS 
version 6.02 accepted as stringent enough for a preliminary 
investigation of the variables in question, one would find 
that Body Barrier correlated negatively with Self-Concept. 
The negative correlation indicated that as the Barrier 
score increased, the Self-Concept score decreased. 

Using the less stringent levels of significance, Self- 
Concept Significantly correlated with Interest. in Clothing. 


The resulting positive relationship indicated that as Self- 
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Concept increased, Interest in Clothing increased. Self- 
Concept correlated positively with reasons for expenditures 
on clothing as well as the importance of clothing to busi- 
ness. This revealed that the individual with a high Self- 
Concept was more Wikely to chose as a reason for elothing, 
expenditures a desire to have ane clothes and to believe 
that this expenditure was a reasonable amount. In a simi- 
lar vein, this same type of individual indicated that 


clothes are important to his business or occupational en- 


. Qeavours, 


Such findings would not support the theoretical frame- 
work which attributes clothing to the role of compensating 
the body boundaries. The results would indicate rather, 
that clothing is used to enhance the self and to indicate 
satisfaction with the self. As satisfaction with the self 
increases, so does interest in clothing. The reported re- 
sults would Support Fisher's contention that Body Image 
Boundary is an indication of adjustment but would not sup- 
port the idea that a high boundary is an indication of 
good adjustment. However, when the more stringent criter- 
ion is used one is left with the possibility eee the de- 
sire to have nice clothes and their importance to business; 
the "impression factor", is, perhaps, the important consid- 


eration in individual clothing practices. 
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CHAPTER. VI 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The purpose of this research was to examine the rela- 
tionships between specific aspects of the self and cloth- 
ing behavior. Interest in clothing and the style of cloth- 
ing preferred were examined as a possible means of predict- 
ing personality variables. Because the clothing one wears 
is considered to be a reflection of one's relationship to 
the environment and one's perception of one's self, the in- 
terest in clothing one exhibits and the style of clothing 
oe consciously chooses, should reflect some aspects of the 
personality. By mers cantante why one dresses in a specific 
manner, one could better enhance first impressions and, 
thus, capitalize upon initial occupational and social con- 
EACwS . 

The non-random sample consisted of 30 men. Four in- 
struments were administered; the Holtzman Inkblot Technique 
(card version), Index of Adjustment and Values, Clothing 
Interest Inventory, and the Clothing Style Preference Test 
for Men. A background questionnaire was used to obtain the 
subject's occupation, age, marital status, number of depen- 
dent children, and total yearly family income. Three ques- 
tions concerning the subject's clothing behavior and beliefs 


concerning clothing were also asked. 
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Fisher and Cleveland's work on Body Image Boundary 


provided the theoretical framework for this study. The 


results indicate that clothes are considered to be impor- 


tant to one's occupational or business success. Thus it 


appears that the impression one makes through the use of 


clothes is an important consideration when examining 


clothing behavior. 


Recommendations 


On the basis of this study, a number of recommenda- 


tions for further research were formulated: 


ike 


The non-random sample was composed of 30 business or 
professional men in the middle and upper middle income 
bracket. This study should be repeated with a larger, 
random sample composed of men from a greater range of 
income brackets. It may also prove interesting to 
repeat this research with blue collar workers rather 
than business men. 

The sample for this study was composed of men from a 
wide range of occupations. It would be interesting 

to repeat the research using a sample composed of men 
from the same occupation in order to eee occupation 
as an interference variable. 

The design ‘of this: study did not allow!) che: nesearcher 
to control external distractions. Much of the testing 


was done in the offices of the subjects and the 
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distractions varied from office to office. If this 
study was to be repeated, Considee neon for the elim- 
ination of the external stimuli would strengthen the 
research design. 

Further studies should be done to provide information 
on the nature of the pea taken between selr—Concepe 
and Body Image Boundary. 

More study is needed in regard to the relationship be- 
tween preferred clothing styles and specific aspects 


of the self. 
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APPENDIX A 


Information given to business and professional 


men at. the time Of,initial contact 


I am a graduate student studying the behavior of 
adult males with ote to clothing selection. lam an 
the process of testing for my thesis study and am examin- 
ing the relationship between clothing behavior of business 
men and two specific aspects of the personality. 

The settiney GaSe approximately 45 minutes to one 
hour. It consists of four tests--two of which are short 
questionnaires and two other tests. The two other tests 
consist of a clothing style preference test and an inter- 
Pretative teste.) if yourare, interested in BaGeLcipatang, 
the testing can be arranged at your convenience. 

The testing will take place from October 19 through 
November 9. Time of testing is from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. It 
is preferable that you come to the University of Alberta 
but if that is inconvenient, I can come to your office for 


the testing. 
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Information given to the sample about the research. 

| The purpose of this research is to study the relation- 
ships between clothing behavior of business men and spe- 
cific aspects of the personality. It would be greatly 
appreciated if you would answer all of the questionnaires. 
The results will be kept anonymous and confidential. I do 
not wish to force you into participating in this research 
program; if at any time you wish to withdraw, feel free to 


ao so. 
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APPENDIX B 


Glothing Interest, Inventory 


Please check the alternative that best applied to you in 


the ten questions below. 


1. How often do you helipiny ours Eriends,.seleet clothing? 
Very often (ig) 
Often 
Sometimes 
Seldom 


Practically never 


2. How often do the windows of menswear shops attract 
your attention? 
Very often 
Often: a} 
Sometimes 
Seldom 


bracticably never 


Se Oe 
Ne 


3. How often do you discuss men's fashions and clothes 
With your friends? 
Very often (3) 
Often (gs) 
Sometimes Gx 
Seldon . mtg) 
{.) 


Practically never 


sel 
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4. How often do you glance over or read advertisements 
for men's clothing in newspapers or magazines? 
Very often 
Orten 
Sometimes 
Seldom 


PractLcaiy never 


Ne 


5, How often do you delay making a decision in the 
selection of a major clothing item until you have 
looked in most of the available stores? 

Almost always 
Often 
Sometimes 
Seldom 


Practically never 


a ye AO Oy 
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6. How many times in the last three months have you 
made a trip downtown to look at or buy men's 
elothing? 

Seven or more times 
Five or Six times 
Three or four times 
Once or twice 
NojerateraL 


Cee Pee ee ees 
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7. If you won a hundred dollars ina sweepstake tomorrow, 
how much of it would you spend to buy clothes for 
yourself? | 

$80-$100 ( 
$60-$79 ( 
$40-$59 ( 
$20-$39 | 
2 0=59 ( 


—“— —“ ~——“— ———”— — 


8. How long do you want a suit to remain your best suit? 
One year or less 
Two years 


( 
( 
Three years ( 
Four years ( 

( 


Five or more years 


9, After a day at work, how often do you change clothes 
£0 go out to a,social event in the evening? 
Practically always 
Oiten 
Sometimes 
Seldom 


Practically never 


Fe a, EE ee ed 


10. Would you say that your general interest. in,clothes 
was: 
Very high 
Fairly high 
Average | 
Not very high 
Not at all high 
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APPENDIX C 
Clothinggs.vlemrreterencesuesty tor Men 


This is a test of individual differences in preferences 
for clothing. mou. Wille besshowng30 slides ine total. 
These slides will represent 15 pairs. Each slide has a 
garment On it; sthe first slide representing choice A and 
the second slide choice B. Choose the garment on slide 
'A' or 'B' which you would prefer for your clothing. 
Indicate vours.choice byecarclinge A wouer B" on the re= 
sponse sheet for each respective slide number. If you 
Go motupnerer either YA vor B., choose the slide you 


Gislike the least. There are no right or wrong answers. 


Slide Number | Preference 
ita A B 
ihe A B 
Bi A B 
4, A B 
Die A B 
6. A B 
ke A B 
o. A B 
92 A B 
iO} A B 
Ul ess A B 
126 pz B 
13) A B 
14. A B 
oe A B 
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KEY TO MEN'S CLOTHING STYLE PREFERENCE TEST 


CONSERVATIVE AVANT-GARDE 
A B 
A B 
A B 
B A 
A B 
B A 
B A 
B A 
A B 
B A 
B A 
B A 
B A 
A B 
A B 
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APPENDIX D 


Background Information Questionnaire 


Occupation 
(am self employed) please state type of business) 
Age | 
Marital Status - Number of dependent children 
Married 
Unmarried 


Previously married 


In comparison to other men in your income bracket do you 


feel you spend on your clothing: 


more than other men spend 
the same amount other men spend 


less than other men spend 


Why do you spend on clothing the amount you do? 


Because you like to have nice clothes and feel it is 
a reasonable amount to spend. 

Because you wear different types of clothes to work 
depending upon your activities for the day. 

Because you would rather spend your money on other 


things than clothes. 


Do you feel clothes are important for your. occupation and/ 


or type of business? 


Yes 


No 
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What is your total yearly family income? (Optional Question) 


$9,999.00 and below O97 0.00. 00 yma Loe 00 
SaeCMiOO Ut U0 mas b 2 599 97.00 S227,000. 007-5247 99 95100 
San 0 OF ao 1537999700 5257, 000.00 and over 


Seno 00 200 = S157999..00 
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